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THE DECLINE OF FOREIGN 
LANGUAGE TEACHING 
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[If there be ground for such a remon- 
strance in America’s highest seat of learn- 
ing, it is fairly certain that in less eminent 
places the situation can not be any better. 

Remedy for the undeniable shortcoming 
of our teaching has heretofore been sought 
solely through a reform of methods. But 
I ean not see that the new ways have mate- 
rially bettered our case. Just now I prefer 
to leave the question open, whether these 
methods are in fact so new and also 
whether they are in reality so effective. 
3ut this much is clear, that the people of 
these states as a mass remain strictly mono- 
lingual. Outside of immigrants and their 
immediate progeny very few in this coun- 
try know any language beside their own for 
speaking or even for reading purposes. 
The new linguistic methods have produced 
no change in this respect. America has 
probably been the protagonist in the re- 
form of modern language teaching, at least, 


if a protagonist is to be recognized by his 


gesture and vociferation. It is unfortu 
nate for the modernists that such few sure- 
enough Americans as have acquired a com- 


mand of foreign languages owe it for the 


most part to style 
hopelessly antiquat 
he old way 

different from the new 
the latter fondly cones 
ticular the famous ‘‘: 
whieh when all is said 
modernists owe their 
which in much 
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qu’ils ont naturellement pour 
et méres qui désirent que leurs 
une langue étrangére, doivent s¢ 
meilleure maniére de la 


de parler la langue des & 


In those my pedagogical 
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ready referred to, I comm 


tion of publishing a primer 


of German—of course, by 
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the pretace of that little 
sensible remark that the 
ing hardly deserved the 
it left the teacher quite 
pplication of a single prin- 
it of using the foreign 
art in the elass-room. 

st succt sstul members ot our 
eramental Luigi Ventura, 
well-known school man 

d of teaching, replied in 


My metodo i to ‘av’ no 


moment to our Franco- 

of 1830, the sieur Delarne 
ve met with formidable com- 
un nommé M. A. Gauvain, 
June 2 of that year, 


great expense ot 


’aucuns livres elemen 

éléve qui forme, lui 

» et fait ses classifica 

xereé et qu’il avance 

mots ou da’ xpressions 

| meer par imitation, 

maitre, et non en lisant. 

ercle progressif que | ’éléve 

et sans autre livre que ses 

toutes les combinaisons du 

lui suggerent et dont son 

eercle, qui s’accroit 
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et par un en 

difficultés de la 

soit attentif et per 
éve est conduit, ete. 


sequel he adverts with a fine com- 
a loeal professor : 


ple, naturelle et philosophique 


lle M. J. Manesea, professeur dis 
lle, doit ses nombreu succés dans 


la langue francaise. 


II 


verage citizen, plain man, general 
in in the street or whatever you 
eall that scapegoat of our Philis- 
kes no stock in foreign languages. 


Happily in this country they do 2 

stitute a prime necessity tor comm 
success—neither do they cu 

among the social graces 

abroad, the American does 

foreign idioms—accommodating aliens |] 
anticipated his need by learning Englis} 
This being so, the cause of 

guages can not be effective . 
utilitarian reasoning. It may be perfectly 
true, as is charged in the current pl 

that we ‘‘don’t deliver the goods 

chief among the reasons of non-delivery is 
the absence of orders for our wares. They 
are a drug in the market. The good Amer 
ican, sO it appears, puts up a loyal sales 
resistance against articles made in Ger 
many or France, and that is where ours 
come from. Nothing short of outspoken 
demand for our merchandise ean bring a 
happy turn to our fortunes, and I can m 
see how this may happen in the momentary 
trend of civilization. French and German 
can not successfully compete with the 
called practical branches in promise 
quick cash returns—the criterion which at 
present determines educational values 
Only when literary culture comes to par 
with agriculture and beauty culturs 
official appraisal of school work can 
winter of our discontent change and 
come once more an endurable season. 


And the situation is nearing a per 


the existing state of indifference can not 


last much longer. The foreign languages 
are either going to be put on a firmer foot 
ing by reason of their intrinsic, not ancil 
lary, worth, or they are going to be thrown 
neck and crop out of the curriculum. The 
issue will not be settled by the prot ssion ; 
for in this country the teacher is the last 
person consulted about the shaping of edu 
cational policies. But should we silently 
endorse the prejudiced verdict of an incom 
petent jury? 
I am aware that my harsh alternative 


capable of mitigation. I may be told 
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my comfort, that there is no thought of 
purging the educational system of the for 


eign languages; that they are not to be 


evicted but merely moved: in evidence of 


which it can be pointed out that elementary 
French, German, ete., have passed from the 
grade school to the high school, whence 
thev have gradually slid up into the college 
This is true as tar as it goes. In western 
localities in particular, most foreign lan- 
guage teaching is now done in the higher 
institutions, and it goes with secant saying 
that it is done in ways not essentially dif- 
ferent from those of lower schools. As an 
unfortunate corollary of the shift, the 
amount of advanced teaching has greatly 
shrunk. I am convinced that our upper 
collegiate courses in French and German 
are considerably less advaneed to-day than 
they were before the great war. By the 
great war I do not mean here the recent 
internecine fight against white civilization, 
but the wanton mobocratie crusade against 
the ways of wisdom and refinement, of 
which the assault upon the humanities is a 
function and a phase. Yes, they are mov- 
ing the languages higher and higher, in 
order to let them come down all the harder 
when the time is ripe. It may be speedier 
to eject an undesirable guest through the 
front door, but to prevent his return by 
the back gate the safest way is to invite 
him to the roof and push him off. 

All this may sound incorrigibly pessimis- 
tic. Yet there has been enough thunder on 
the left to alarm even the intransigently 
sanguine. There is small comfort in the 
fact that the opposition to our work comes 
from the ranks of the philistines, so long 
as democracy persists in finding her lead- 
ers in the darker quarters. Even in the 
educational domain, leadership is no proot 
of vision, and where the one-eyed are kings, 
the cure of blindness is not the logical royal 
policy. When Horace Mann, as a result of 
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profession might dismiss 
ke of the head. Hot 
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ee when arguments 01 
vanced by ‘‘educators”’ 
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school systems. 

» cases, I will quote from 
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t for consultation to St. 
program is 
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culum makers’’ to be 


ly laudable object necessi- 
pinion the elimination of stud- 
regarded as necessary for 
ancement. His type of logie 
the vernacular in the follow- 

ts as well as the objective of his 
suggest a striking spiritual kin- 
late Mayor Gaynor of New 
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runs to epigram: ‘‘There is no 
(ireek except to bring certain 
rds before the students to show 
basis.”” Insapienti sat. 
‘‘imaginative literature’’ 
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‘‘ninety per cent. of our read- 

we finish school is in newspapers 
gazines.’’ ‘‘Only the future novel- 
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The 
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And 
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our resentment so timid and anemic 
the suppression of adverse comment 
the teachers is inte rpreted in the publie as 
tacit assent to those views. 

The plain fact of the matter is, the aver 
age member of our guild to-day goes phleg 
matically about his business, almost thank- 
ful that the come No 


united stand for the defense of our beliefs 


worst is yet to 
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is yet in sight. 


ple from our brethren the cla 
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an eloquent brochure entitled, ‘‘The with their positions. 
Classics and the Plain Man,’’ from the pen Clarence Darrow said 

t. Hon. Stank saldwin, Prime yreventing crime is thx 

t. Hon. Stanley Baldw Py pr t t 
Minister of Great Britain. The elassicists for our young. During 
carry on a systematic and incessant propa- the ‘‘new education’’ Am 
ganda he modern language teachers, on internationai primacy 
the other hand, have been apathetic in the and the average 


lace Ol ieadly menace to their most vital bers and murderers is 


interest. They are not lining up foraecam- one! The debility of 


he aggressor; the small the ‘‘new eduecation’’ 

sporadic protester dies un- fallen into premature 

They do not seem to realize that education is really nee 
they are called as a body to a holy war. tion of some rejected vali 


t} 


For an educational doctrine whose avowed consideration in the e 
teleology is, to quote once more its men- would go far toward 


tioned spokesman, ‘‘to make pupils fit for 
some commercial work no matter when they WASHINGTON UNIVI 
drop out of school,’’ is fundamentally im- St. Louis, M1 


pious and even in the short run anti-social. 
Our associations should vigorously pro- GERMANY AND THE! 


tect and promote the cultivation of the : , 

. : Since the intelligence test in A 

modern languages, not only as a scientific. , 

esd : its acrid and violent antagonists 

and commercial auxiliary, but also, and 24s : 

oo : devout and uncritical pr 

perhaps mainly, as a medium of mental . . 

Gatip ah . perhaps be instructive as we 

discipline and the development or taste; for us to consider briefly thi 

; , t 

’ \ | T ’ é % ? rvice , : : 

thus they wou d pertorm a brave service of the intellicvence test 
Ag st he eonte "ary, i ; } ; 4 

against the contemporary, ind let us hope what removed from t 


temporary, educational progress to the of contention. 


rear. The raw brand of edueation still In Germany as in the United 
advertised as ‘‘new,’’ despite its thirty icm of existing intelligenc 
years of abject failure, is a devastating and varied. Some school 
counterfeit of reform. Intentionally de- a, those at Kiel. for instance 
prived of the wing-power of enthusiastic gent opponents of any psy 
imagination it ean not model our youth  ¢jejpation in any attempt t 
save in the uncomely image of its advo- aeneediius to iatelihinmens and 
cates. Its product can but be a generation direct contrast to Kiel is Ber 
that shall live untroubled by dreams, vis- attempt is being made very st 
ions, illusions, marching in lockstep onward the American fashion to ma 
to the goal of material prosperity with eyes gence test the very acme 0! 
as well as feet flatly on the earth earthy order to apply it on as larg 
conqut ring the ‘‘seeret of omnipotence, ’’ sible. Lying between Kiel 
which, according to that old cynie of only ina purely geographic: 
[bsen’s, consists in being capable of living jn a psychological sense, is t] 
one’s life without ideals. In the history of burg. Here the municipa 
social forces old and new concepts are not laboratory, in conjunction Vv 
unknown to interchange their names along’ university and under the gu 
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his associates 

very earnest at- 

intelligence test in as 

as possible consistent, 

mere simplicity but with 

hness. These three cities 

Hamburg—are the pro- 

ilent Teutonie attitudes 

licence test. In all three, 

portant to note that it is a 

the inte lligenee test per se, 

ts application; and this in 

‘to-day means the utiliza- 

ligence test as a means of 

ter kind of homogeneous 

her in classes or in schools. 

ther country in the world is 

¢ a more serious effort than 

its gifted children for the 

fering them a special kind of 

suited to their rela- 

In many muniec- 

the attempt is being 

some form of an intelligence 

group pupils for their fur- 

n after their completion of the 

irse in the common foundation 
rundschule 

has been noted, represents the 

nary element in the matter of apply- 

present psychological knowledge to 

n of children on the basis of 

ssumed to be their intelligence. 

imp of these reactionaries there 

hurled the pronouncement that 

chology as a science has not de- 

iclently to offer the teacher any 

s for the purpose of judging 

f endowment [maintains Dr. Witt 

present state, as often ex 

‘ks of its few official representa 

its and supporters, is with 

small prospect of attain 


iit 


results,! 


Jegabungsforschung, No. 
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the opinion of Kiel that 
sible to foretell and hence to plan 
individual’s future development in t 
of his present state of growth 
tiation among children, in the min 
schoolmen of Kiel, proceeds slowly 
a given individual is definitively reco; 
able only after the 
Kiel, moreover, believes that group 
are a horrendous blunder. Such test 
cording to the Kielian contention, examin 
not the individual as such, but the 
vidual as part of a mass and as sue 
not yield any true measure of the 
ual under ordinary circumstances. Even 
these North German educational conserva 
tives, however, are willing to concede that 
in many applications of the group test in 
Germany (as well as elsewhere) a sincere 
attempt is undoubtedly being made to un 
derstand the individual as such. But the 
opposition of Kiel—up to a very short time 
ago—was decidedly a matter of fundamen 
tal principles and as such played an im 
portant part in nearly all questions con 
cerned with the study and testing of intel 
ligence. There is no question that the city 
on the canal is entirely sincers 
jections to the application , ie intelli 
gence test in any of its present varied 
forms, and even the staunchest adherent 
of the tests is foreed to admit the poignant 
relevancy of some of the arguments set 
forth by edueationists at Kiel. On the 


whole, however, the thunder of the Kielian 


protest has been somewhat dulled by the 


recent action of the Prussian ministry of 
education—which, whatever foibles it may 
possess, surely can not be accused of undue 
recklessness. Officially, the Prussian min 
istry of edueation has given its stam] 
approval to the tests by sanctioning 

use as a method of selecting students 

when the ministerial decree says 

other things that the method is 

sible and to be recommended only 


eases where the participating 
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really understand the method’’ and that it obtains within two how 


is ‘“‘permissible not as a substitute for the’ tive figures representiz 


entire method (of selection) but merely as_ It is this very simplicity » 


a supplementary means,’’ then it is merely Hamburg, seems deceiving 
voicing the attitude of Hamburg. This is ——, P 
worthy of note, since the catapults of Kiel = yay a). aeanie. tiaien 
have been concentrated rather heavily sidered in any responsil ; 
against the Hamburg method and most of - + « 18 to me very doubt M 
its important proponents. tion might be raised wi 

Berlin, as has been intimated, represents er ae y 

whether | means of 

the other side of the swing of the pendu- — ¢,.+ i. only hiding the aif . 
lum. Contrasting sharply with the authori- judgment connecting ope 


ties at Kiel those at Berlin would make as _ esses of the student 


wide a use of the group test as possible. In reply to thi ) 
; : d "eDLy O THIS al Su 
Psychologists in the German capital are ile eae Dilatiens | 
c , ba s , . a ant povertag Nhave 
seeking to simplify their methods of selee- nat Guile inteesl ' 
ta 0 elr itention Oo Mm 
tion so that these may be utilized by almost . - 
tle : mechanism unusually eas) 
any teacher and administered on as grand eteuniie , 
; : ; a Na ‘ally ley disagree with S 
a scale as possible in a relatively brief time. tion Ghek Giske « 
ns é / ( 0 la leir tests are 
‘he Berlin method is more or less the pro- ind that ‘‘aside f t] 
; 7 ant i asiae Irom thelr 1 
totype ot current American test procedure have nothing ir , 
ave no g in common wit! 
and is therefore hardly necessary to ex- in peal et aliens 
: ; , 1 passing 1t 1S aiso interest 
plain in detail. Bobertag and Hylla, the oe of Seon Maat 
. a 10w these two Berlin psvel gists 
two leaders in the development of the pres- , ee 
apne ase terpreted the Prussian minist 
ent Berlin method, are of the opinion that ; ss 
4 eer previously cited. The words w 
in order to obtain the teacher’s cooperation ¥ : 
: d : the use of intelligence tests permiss 
in any testing of pupils, the psychologist é; 
: meee which recommend their em 
must necessarily reduce the teacher’s bur-. 
é . ; in cases where the partici 
den in the task of collaboration to the ut- ‘eis eaeaee 
— ‘eally naerstand the met 
most minimum. ; _o 
terpreted by Bobertag and IH: 
if the teaching body is offered the oppor ply that the methods of. test 
tunity to become convinced that something can be made so easv and so s 
be achieved by the ‘‘experimental methods’’ t nae ‘ 1] , 
ae ‘ : any teacner—regardiess of tT! 
even if the achievement is small at the outset— : A a , my 
then one may expect the teachers’ interests in master their utilization. This, ag 
these methods to broaden and they will be led to sharp disagreement with Hambu 
strive for an organization of the entire process pretation which reads the dee 


of selection.? to restrict the use of tests in 
Consequently, in the minds of these two tion of children to those teachers 
psychologists, everything should be done to the necessary psychological 1 
awaken the teacher’s interest in the study We come now to the Ham! 
and testing of intelligence. With Berlin’s itself. Lying between the ext! 
simplified test any teacher—regardless of of view of Kiel and Berlin, ne 
psychological training or understanding— spectively for no test at all al 


. simple test, the method emp! 
2‘*Zur Aufklirung iiber unser Verfahren der 


Jegabungspriifung,’’ Zeitschrift fiir pddagogische Zeitschrift fiir pddagogische 1 
Psychologie, Vol. 26, p. 507. 26, p. 294. 
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especial interest, since in 
lt and because, also, it 
oemise between the most 
me thods of selecting stu- 
of intelligence and the 
onents of such methods. 
he Hamburg method it is 
» the fundamental prin- 


ian personalistie philos- 


s as the background for 
scientific procedure. 
testing and measuring 
ole Stern is somewhat in 
h those American eduea- 
such a potent accent upon 
nee of tests and measure- 
' , 


‘al values, @.e., mere face 


are to Stern not entirely 
human personality can 
reted on the basis of the syn- 
tached elements which go to 


psyehie form in its coherent 


esting and measuring in psy- 
with the determination of 
et detached findings, the 

ch gives them everything 
ibout human personality; 
European psychologists are 


tion.4 


irse obvious that human beings 
described on the basis of mere 
values, yet this is precisely what 
ir more or less well-known testers 


7 to do. 


form in its coherent totality is 
different from the simple sum of 
. Therefore these psychie forms 
be understood in their structure 
ead of being split into elementary 

rts and thus explained away.5 
se words of Stern are timely. They 
st apposite admonition for those 
sts In tests and measurements whose 
Neue Beitrige zur Intelligenz 

IV. 


statistical bugbear, like 
Robots of Rossum, has assumed 
tuan dimension, 

The first selection of school children on 
the basis of their intelligence was under- 
taken in Hamburg in 191s Sinee that 
time, however, the method has been 
going a steady revision. The fundamental 
factors underlying the selection are still 
the same as in the first attempt eight vears 
ago. These are six in number and are as 
follows: (1) The social group, which is to 
provide for the correct distribution of the 
children in its schools; (2) the schools from 
which are to come the children to be se 
lected; (3) the schools which they are to 
enter; (4) the parents who rightfully have 
an important word to contribute; (5) the 
pupils themselves are to be considered as 
subjects with wills and ambitions of their 
own; (6) psychology. 

In the harmonious functioning of the 
foregoing elements underlying the selec 
tion of children on the basis of their intel 
ligence the teacher so to say plays the part 
of a scout. As Stern has said in a recent 
address: ‘‘It is not meant that the psy- 
chologist should take the place of the 
teacher and undertake the selection alone 
No. We merely wish to cooperate with the 
teachers.”’’ In the Hamburg method the 
teacher is required to fill out a most thor 
oughgoing observational record which has 
been compiled by the municipal psycho- 
logical laboratory in order to vive the 
teacher some sort of psychological guidance 
It is an endeavor to direct his observation; 
to make it more systematic; and to render 
it more valuable to the authorities in charge 
of the final decision of the actual selection 
It is of course true that no matter what 
precautions may be taken, the teacher’s ob 
servation can not be guaranteed against 
error. Furthermore, the fact should also 
be pointed out that many teachers are 
ceedingly reluctant to assume the e) 


burden of compiling such obser 
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data. Even so, the observational record much more directly up 
employed at Hamburg is of decided value hension of the qualitatiy 
Without doubt it does tend to make the — telligence than upon an) 
teacher's observation more methodieal. bol representing ts ¢ 
True it is, of course, that Hamburg is un Stern’s belief also tl 


} 


usually fortunate in pe ssessiIng a body of gence test tends to la S 
+ 14 +) ] 
teachers who are both willing and able to stress upon linguistic al 


cooperate with the psychologists. These ob 


We must 1 VE k t 
servational data obtained before the selee- _y vence which make ¢ 
tion are also of infinite value after th earrying out of a task, 
selection, constituting as they do a souree chaos, in attaining the 


of valuable information, not only for the “0°? © proper means, 


child’s new teacher, but also for the psy- 


chologists to whom they offer a means of Besides intelligence there s 
further research. In the use of the obser an insight into other ment 
vational record Stern is following his econ- as memory. attention. endw 
ception of educational research, which ré this connection the specia 
quires the utilization of every possible aid Stern puts upon an unde rst 
He says in fact that ‘‘selection is such a_ ¢hild’s volitional nature 
difficult and such a responsible undertak- overlooked. 


ing that no available help may be re- 


: vo . ‘ There are also ‘‘ gifted 
fused. Stern’s emphasis has led to a ; pag ob. 
» ° ° . such as diligence, emecier 
method of selection which is not dependent 
be deprecated... Many a ¢ 


upon the results of the intelligence test therefore remain unfructified 
alone, and in this respect the Hamburg because it is not accompanied 


32 


method stands out in brilliant contrast to tion. 


the Berlin method. Hamburg does not be-  ,, , ' 
, , ih l'o the present writer this seems 
lieve in undue test simplification. Accept- neler ' ' 
; : . significant, since time and 
ing the Sternian viewpoint Hamburg holds reais ge 
; ; tides of life have washed ashor 
that the human being is not a simple but a ; ae 
; high endowment—victims wl! 
complex unity. ae pe 
“7 , . been successful if only they | 
It is interesting to note that the Binet- 
° ' len ath a normally balanced power of w 
Simon tests and their various modifications — i -— 

ce ' Before terminating this discuss 
seem unsatisfactory for use at Hamburg. ; ' ere 
' ; . mention must be made of the H 
Stern points out that in Hamburg’s selec- nae 
; Sal method of providing the t 
tions tasks of much greater difficulty must 
; : , necessary psychological trai 
be required of the test-taker, tasks which ' +P ; ail 
Snape tpg him to participate in the testing 
require independent thinking, which so to ; grt we - 
; al nism. Unlike Berlin, Hamburg 
say actually put the child upon its intel- 


lectual mettle. Throughout the test pro- 
cedure there is stressed the importance of 


bring the teacher up to the dif 

test employment rather tha 

*o eee : the process itself. In the words 0! > 

obtaining some qualitative idea of the at ; ’ ae 

thas : tsogpe , ‘‘The psychological methods 

child’s intelligence. This emphasis seems 

especially important, since undoubtedly the 7‘*‘Ueber Begabungsauslese-! gog 
ae 1d 3 te et ye Psychologisches,’’ 1918, p. 31. 

success of the child in later life will hinge ; 
8‘*Pie Jugendkunde als 4A 


6**Probleme der Schiilerauslese,’’ Stern, p. 34. 1916, p. 284. 
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nseiousness of the collabo- it is because its message 


ind into the process ot the nificance to Americans 


time’s anteroom have al 


most interesting organi- imminent doom 


sil 

teachers of both sexes and measurements. 

| at the Hamburg Insti- Stern’s method is not entirel: 
y course in the theory American schools—yet its 


the intelligence test. A principles are decidedly salutary and we 


Easter the children to be worth a trial. 


nste rred into trial classes 


bail 


ast from one week to two New York 
le the children of these classes 
» their usual instruction they WHERE SCHOOLS ARE 


ven the several mental tests in DIFFERENT 
inconspicuous and unobtru- 


It has in fact been reported that SCHOOL buildings in Russia look very 
are entirely unaware that they ™UCh like those in the United States, ex 
tested. The various tests give the cept perhaps that here we have more of 
being some kind of new work them and thx Vv are gent rally more ade quate 

f nervousness is thus almost and up to date. But school buildings do 
minated. The teachers. more- ™* make the school any more than clothes 
participate in the test have all make the man. This, however, is not to 
en what is believed to be an ade- imply that Russian schools are nec ssarily 
background in the use of the testing better than American, only that they are 
i very different in their organization, in the 


manner of conducting their studies and in 


ing the Hamburg method as di- 


. ao ‘Orr ‘ * eredits : ho ors 
Stern we note that it seeks not the conterring ol eredit and I I An 


ve results alone but also some American teacher would not know how to 


idea of the child being tested, conduct himself in a school in the great 


ng with the psychologist is the Soviet republic and an American student 


would not think he was in school at all, so 
different are the relations of teacher and 
pupil, and of the student to the whole 


who throughout the school year 
a scientifically worked-out obser- 
record which is used side by side 
intelligence test in determining school system and program. 
| results. The great need of psycho- There are some advantages for building 
training for teachers manipulating in cities after fire and flood have d stroyed 
tests is stressed. The manner of im- everything. The ground is left free. Rus 
g¢ such training at Hamburg is highly sia has had this advantage in her sch 
tive. Not only significant but also Everything was swept away by th 
fully novel is the method of building revolution, and they began to rebuild 
| testing directly into the process school systems only two or three years ago 
inary school work itself. Most They have tried all sorts of novelties in 
of all, however, is the almost methods and in organization, but there are 
success attained by Stern’s a few principles on which they seem to 
been working, principles which will e1 


} 


have been somewhat more detailed us to see how different these scl 


] ; 
OOLsS O 


} 


discussion of the Hamburg method ern Europe are from our own 
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First, education is for everybody, young nition, if you eare for 
and old. In this there is no difference. that the temptation to ‘‘g 
But those who are least able to pay for and to cheat would 
their education have the first consideration these schools where ft] 


> 1 av 9 ‘ vhi *O . . = 
in Russia. So it may happen that children quizzing and watching t 


ling 


, })-+ lo nare ts ‘ ) " " 
of well-to-do parents stay at home and the where the students are wait 


+} , of the noor >| ] n there : . 
children of the poor go to senool when there to ask questions of 


are not enough schools to accommodate all. 


: there are no examinations, 
Again, children of the well-to-do are lif 
11e 


charged a heavy tuition and the worker’s sl ee 
4 : Still more, discipline is 
children go free. Not only do you pay no 
we the students, from the int 
tuition 1f your parents are wage-earners, ia 
‘ , . up, and teachers ta tT 
but you get paid for going to school. You ™ 
; with such matters. In 
are given an allowance as long as you are nila 
dati , emergency, the children ma 
a student rhe theory seems to be that like : 
. , : teachers, and sometimes a 
the teachers and other publie servants you, 
’ ' from the teachers, but it 
are serving the community as a student. 
. to Keep order, tO Make and ¢ 
Next, stated courses and text-books are : 2 
Self-government is a part 
of study. Says Dr. Nearing 


very rarely met with. All courses from the 
intermediate grades up are planned by ‘ 
committees of students and the teachers. book on ‘Education in we 
‘There was no school in whie 
did not take part in the mar 


iey making and administr 


There are no cut-and-dried lectures in the 
higher schools. In the lower classes, they 


usually begin with the things in the street : 
‘ . . , teachers do not always take tin 
on which the children live. In the higher eee ¢ oa _ 
‘ : . visitors, Dut some ent comn 
schools they begin a course with a study of * iene - . p " ' 
. . : . » them at the door and attends t 
the subject immediately in hand, matters of if ¢t] ae : 
: . ’ t the visitor cares to ask man‘ 
business and the coneerns of the student’s naga ee 
life which are uppermost and make extensive investigatio1 
e ch are ermost. . 
m representatives will be added 
Teachers are in the Russian schools as I - ' H “— dd 
é' mittee which supplies the necess 
expert advisers and as helpers of the stu- ; 
. formation. 
dents but not as masters. After they have Dr. N il 
' , . r. Nearing had an interesting 
arranged the courses with the assistance of : 4) 
, torming conversation with a fit 
a class committee, they are there to help the ; 
;, ; old Russian boy who was the 
pupils do the work which they have mutu- ; : egies 
the student organization in 
ally planned, but they are not there to This } d= “Disei aie és 
11S DOY Sald: °° VDiseipline takes t 
make them work or to grade them upon . = 
m . art of our time. en matters get 
what they have done. The whole system of 14] : 
. - yond the class, they are reterr 
hours, credits, certifieates and honors, * rs Bg 
leila eae Miaceliia! saeead in salin school administrative staff, but us 
diplomas and degrees, seems to have gone Ge 3 = 
: : ‘ , 1X 1t up. 
out of style in present-day Russia. You get I 
> lig Fi Za) as ) 2S1¢ e 4) he st I 
what you get in the school-room and you So you, as president of the stu 
. have a chance t resent the cas 
go out into the work-a-day world to show geo Beh. ny 


ae 


what you have gotten. Later on, after you 


organization before the school ¢ 


the American professor. 
have accomplished something in the world, $60 eouree.’’ onda he. 
the school may give you some formal recog- ‘¢ Are you usually upheld?’’ 





r sales room. 


~ 


rmitories and the dining rooms in 
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de cisions that 


he re. Is 


ing to school 


1 for the students?’’ 
societies are numerous, but they 
etiecal or professional There 
rre sponding to our college lit- 
Every- 


Greek letter societies. 


the ‘‘Pioneers’’ or to a 

If they are preparing to be 
ey belong to the teachers’ union. 
inions run down into the schools 
business is wholly in the hands 
ents. The students take charge 
ce schools of the higher grades. 


lower grade schools the children 
tted to take responsibilities and 


to do work that we think should 


* 


t or to adult workers. 


ls are attached to factories and 


eachers 


meerns. The students in them 


irded as a part of the working staff 


nstitution 


and receive the same 


ves as they would if they worked in the 


With the Russians, the 


s regarded simply as a part of life. 


ara 1n 


x impie, 


most novel feature of the 
is the school board. The 


the city of Rostov furnishes 


he 
Lie 


rd } 


It has seventy-two mem- 


[here are thirty-seven teachers in 


; 


ols of the city and all of them be- 


ne 


In addition, there 
from 


school board. 


five students, one each 


parents’ organization has three 
There is also one member each 
city council, the school workers, 
uts, the Young Communists, the 


nion, a large local factory, and last, 
us hope not least, the principal of 


»} ] 
Schoo! 


the 


boards are made up 
teachers and pupils 
The American theory and prac 


all 


should 


ides, ineluding 


be 


students 


schools ot oT; 


advance d, controll d by adults. 


Teachers and are regarded a 


wards of the community and t 


+ 


direction are committed 


trustees. 


opposite, 


In Russia the practice is just the 
and the theory seems to be that 


the community will get the best service 


trom its schools if it puts the re sponsibility 


for their direction almost wholly upon 


teachers, school workers and students 


hoy 
We 


schoo] 


And this leads us to notice another 
elty in the Russian school practice 
have noticed that one member of the 
board in Rostov is a representative 
This means that the 


taries, clerks and janitors, all who work in 


secre 


school workers. 
the school in any capacity, are regarded as 
school and as such are entitled 
the 


is regarded as a social 


a part of the 
to a representative 
body. The school 


unit and every human being who works in 


upon gyoverning 


it as having rights and responsibilities in 
relation to the institution in which they 
earn their living and serve the community 
Finally, we may notice the administra 
tive staff of the Russian school. Rostov has 
the principal, 


the fae 


five people on its staff 
assistant principal, a member of 
ulty, the president of the student body and 
one parent. On the managing staff ther 
is usually a janitor or some other represen 
tative of the school workers, though this is 
not the case in Rostov. 

The self 
governing and self-directing to a very un 
And this is not because thi 


Russian schools are thus 


usual degree 
schools are supported independently of the 
public funds or by non-academic groups 
Indeed, they are quite dependent and seem 
to be for the 


supported by the public, 


most part very generously 


by labor unions 
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and by industrial and other organizations. 


stated, 


most truly educa- 


There is, a a general belief 
that 
tional if all tl 


by the people who make up the 


ools will be 


the sch 
ir interests and concerns are 
dealt with 
school communities. 

All the 


been preaching in this country and timidly 


educational novelties we have 
experimenting with in private schools are 
being boldly tried out in the Russian pub- 
lie ot to work 


very well, and some do not. Others, 


Some them seem 


schools. 
as for 
instance the Dalton plan, are modified to 
suit Soviet principles, which require group 
individual action. 


rather than They are 


doing things in Russia, in many 


fields, very differently from what they are 
No 


institutions seem to offer more of contrast 


many 
done in any other part of the world. 


with our own than the schools now develop- 
What the out- 
come will be, no wise man will venture to 
But very interesting and significant 


ing so rapidly in Russia. 


say. 
experiments are being tried out and Ameri- 
cans will do well to sit up and take notice 
of these Russian experiments in education. 
J. E. KiRKPATRICK 


OLIVET, MICHIGAN 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 
THE HISTORY OF CHILD WELFARE 
IN HUNGARY! 

CuiLp welfare in Hungary is partly in the 
hands of the state and partly in those of volun- 
tary charitable societies. The state maintains 
state asylums under the control of the home 
department and state reformatories under the 
control of the minister ot justice. The mission 
of the asylum is to save the lives of the children 
and to reform those who have been mentally 
and morally neglected. In this respect they 
work in close harmony with the reformatories. 
Of the many charitable institutions concerned 


in child work the White 


Society, which had a large institute in Buda- 


welfare were Cross 


Journal of the American Medical Asso 


1 The 


ciation, 
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pest and eleven brat 
the First Budapest 
Asylums. In accordaal 
1898, : fund was r: 
pense of publicly nursing 
provided that the « xpense ¢ 


and bringing up foundling 
should be defrayed Irom the 
cording to acts VIII and XXI, 


for the education of 


the ag 


provides 
such children, below 
the 
doned by their parents. For 


clared by authorities to 


state has to build asylums 
According to a 


1907 by the home department, t 


the country. 


these asylums is accorded to « 

to evil through their environment 
The 

the protect 


evil tendencies. home dey 
separate branch for 
all the er instit 


same purpose in the country, is 


which, with 
trol of a state superintendent 
As regards the steps by wl 
led to pay such a large part 
Hungary, authentic sources state t] 
to 1898 many partial attempts 
deal with the child question. The 
in the hands of the local authorit 


munes, and they, as is so often the 


to make themselves responsible for t 


childrer 


the little 


As a consequence, these int 


lings and for 
poor. 
dren perished by thousands, 

roused by the gravity of the situat 
law in 1898 by which the maint 
deserted children under 7 was n 
not on the local rates, but on the 
cent. 


At 


was determined that the term “ 


which consists of 5 per 


raised by all direct taxes. 


be extended so as to include child: 


orphans or whose parents 1 


treated them, or children who 

either unable or unwilling to supp 
to this time there had been insuil 
modation for orphans and for 
dren, and the government speedily 
The state 


money 


in difficulties. refuge 


prov ided the ior 


re 


these est 
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unle ss 
titutions, 
the children 


] 
» develo 


p on the local 
department, with its 
had, and has at pres 

hildren in Hungary, and, 

: they are entitled 

The 


and 


poo! 
or neglect. 


are all federated 
th the state department to 
the various acts and 


each district. 


( 
i i 


NEW YORK 


CITIZENS’ COMMITTEE ON 


y 


i 


12 OOO OOO 


ee] 


i 


‘“ACHERS’ SALARIES 


idy for six months of living 
n New York City, the Citi- 

Teachers’ Salaries last week 

mmendations to the Board of 
Board of The 


ntemplate a raise for every 


Estimates. 


teaching and supervisory staff 
also of the principle of “the 
hedule.” 
es proposed would increase the 
Board of Education by approxi- 
the first year of operation, 
ases of the plan were put into 
This is 
a year less than the cost of the 
he Ricea bill. 


by Governor Smith, 


he committee estimates. 


The latter measure, 


would have 


15,000,000 to $17,000,000. 


r J. R. MeGaughy, of Teachers Col 


y 


a University, was chairman of the 
nmittee. Dr. MeGaughy formu- 
schedules with the advice and co 
the 
Belcher, of the American 


leading statisticians of 


R. 


four 


‘elegraph Company; Dr. Louis 


the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
fessor Willford I. the 


Economie Ine., 


King, ot 


Research, 


Albert Shiels, of Teachers College, Co- 


\rsity. 


As 


committ 


payments 


The “basic 
teacher can live decent 


determined DV replies to confident 


blanks given more than 11,000 


by 


City teachers. 


The ‘‘ basi 
was fixed at 
this amount 
The 


kindergarten 


receive 


teaching. 


minimum 


three annual increments of 


six annual increments of $180 ea 


mum of $3,060, as compared 


which she now receives, The 


by 


rovides 


rived at those teachers 


fied, } for three further 


of $216 each, carrying the annual 
after twelve 

Similarly 
the 
at about $3 
indispensable te 
ably does not acquire 
‘*basic’’ salary is computed 


it equitable th: 


after 
for 


seems 


‘*basic’’ sal: 


iry 
The minimum salary 
assistants 1s 

increments 

increments of $252 ea 


maximum for the 
of 


] » 
ary 


group 
To 


idit 


years teaching ar 


mum sa through a 


annual 


“al 


New 


professionally 


group 


with 


supe rmaximum, 
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pi n 
$6,144; 
S6H.600: 


prin 


$9,000; maximum, $10,800. 


for supervisory pos 
r proposals: Elementary 


$5,064; maximum, 


principals: minimum, 


$8,100: ug@h-school 


report further states that 


the proposed schedule 
the 
ary 


New 


paid on the basis 


tion of would 


nequalities and 


and tl 


much to offset 


schedules, lat 


York City 
ot 


the present sa 


than 1930, teachers should 


teaching as measured on purely objective bases, 


reterence t he eaching 


the 


without particular 


Ssystem—in 


} 


salary schedule. 


A NEW STATE COURSE OF INSTRUC- 
TION IN COLORADO 
Publie 


has just published three volumes pre- 


Tm Department of Instruction of 
Colorado 

senting a new course of study to be used in the 
six thousand public schools of the ate. It is 
the product of two years of work by members 
of the department and numerous cooperating 
educators. 

the teachers ot the state 
Mary C. C. Brad- 


ford, state superinte ndent of publie instruction, 


In a statement to 


regarding the new course, Dr. 


said, in part: 


While 


modern 


this built on the results of 


course 18 


educational research, it also uses such 


hav e 


be 


methods and content as 


been proved by experiment and experience to 
valuable. 

Child nature is 
The child 


vidual and : a 


the of the 


both as 


made center eurricu 
indi 
the 


for 


lum. is approached an 


member of society, and 


socializi subjects provides a basis 
ethical 
May of 
volumes comprising the Colorado course of study 
both a staff light. 
May the cl 
upon books. 
May they be 


the 


training 


Colorado find the three 


the teachers 


and a 


ildren enjoy the school work based 


these 


used as an instrument for the up 


building of commonwealth and win from the 


Immediate 


their qualifications for 


THE “BLACK ANDERSONs 


SCHOOL FOR THEIR cH7 


THe “Black Anders 
For three quarters ol 
North Caro 


mained aloot 


group of 
trom outside 
cording to special corres 
Monitor, th 


that | 


SCIENCE 


barriers lave 1s 
lowered to allow a school 


children. 


‘* Blac And 
liquor traffi 
the e 

It was not 


that 


the 


up the 


d housed 


finally brought abo 


society-at-large. It was th 


the schools of the surri 


little ones have gy 


for 
to 


intermittent 
them 
of 


under the 


eye the leaders. 
these same 


Anders 


board of educ ation 


It was 


of the 


leaders 
will be answered b 
school. 

Anderson and 


son to present 


The correspondence fron 
the experiment is arous 
that it marks a step forward 
North Carolina. 


ress ol 


THE COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF N 


YORK AND HUNTER COL 


A BULLETIN of the College 


York, recently published, te 


ment between the college a 
regard to the admissior 

C.C. N. Y. It reads, in 
Women who meet all the 


for 
to 


college entrance and 


matriculate 


as regular s 


T 


r 


G 
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conveniently degrees 


ipreme Cour 


Hunter C 


but may 


Summer Sessilol 


the former 


Hunter Colleg 
This arrange 
conferring of 


eertit 


representation 0 
CONVOCATION OF THE UNI- — #er Hamilton 
ERSITY OF THE STATE OF 

NEW YORK 


Convocation of the Univer 


ol Ne \ York, which will he 


of October 28 and the morn 


October 29, will eenter 


reneral theme of “The Teacher.” 


has been largely shaped by a com omm 


announcing the 


ssione! 
men representing the educational 
he state. with George H. 
the New York State Teach 
as head of the group 
the convocation. 
ms has been reduced from 


held in Chaneellors 
wation Building. 
will address the eonvoea 


Harry Emerson Fosdick, whose vocation is not 


“The Inspiring Power of the tant problems ir 
Professor William C. Bagley, of 


upon which those directly 
lege, Columbia University, on “The state department and 
the Selection ot the 


| 


Teacher” : forming the real practical 


ed iwation, 


rh 


’ 


those directi 
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{99 
he state m meet and come to Know eac! her Speakers of natior 
ind under ind elr mutua proble ns better. ted to discuss this 
the ming session of 
. . y vn] . — the meeting hye ¢ 
PENNSYLVANIA'S EDUCATION WEEK ie 
scl directors and t 
PENNSYLVANIA has arranged to celebrate of the State Legislatur 
American Education Week this yea in connec- terested in the future f 
tion wit! the Sesquicentennial Exposition, 
Philadelphia, beginning Monday, November §, Thursday—NovEMBER 11—S 
and ending Saturday, November KS (Armistice D 
With a background representing the nation’s Sponsor: The American Leg 
! ! Theme: Edueation and C 


grrowth in art, commerce, education, industry 
Governor Gifford E. Pir 


mander of the Amer 
Robert M. Vail, will t 


and civie betterment and with a program cen- 
tering around the history of education with 


emphasis on preset t-day tre nds, this opservance 


is planned to be one otf outstanding interest to 
) , Friday—NoOVEMBER 12—Co 
the educators of Pennsylvania and the nation. : 
. SUPERINTENDENTS AND No 
Che program has been worked out jointly by PRINCIPAI 
the Pennsylvania Sesquicentennial Commissior , 
_s i , ; : Sponsor: Department of Pul 
an 1e ) artme! » lie strue a . 
and the Department of Public Instruction. Theme: Adapting Educat 
Leaders in American education, art, literature, he Childr een Daas f 
the Children and P* 
music and science have been invited to partici- The morning session will b« 
pate. The program will be as follows: sideration of rural and 
the afternoon the needs f 
Monday—NoOVEMBER S8—SESQUICENTENNIAL Day of school and of handi 
Morning Theme: 150 Years of Educational Ad provide the central themes 
vancement. 
Afternoon Themes: (a) Trends in Publie School Saturday—NoOvVEMBER 13—TEA 
a ‘ation: ( Tr gher anc ’r ’ 1 
Education; (b) Trends in Higher and Pro Sponsor: The Pennsylvania &! 
Pasa) ¢ yy, eatio . ‘ . 
fessional Edueation. Association. 
The nding of the afternoon’ } a r 
The concluding number of the afternoon’s pr Theme: The State and the T 
mrs will we ¢ Poll Cal of the Thirtee a . : 
gram be 1 Rol i of 1€ Thirteen The program will be suppl ed by 
ri ‘ Colonies t sponse ry the . 
iano - wa segenes fy <4 vania State Education Ass 
respective State Superintendents of Public Sows 


Instruction, 
. THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE PENN- 
Tuesday—NovEMBER 9—FINE ARTS AND SCIENCE - 
SYLVANIA STATE COLLEGE 


DAY 
Dr. Ratpu D. Herzen, for thre 


Sponsors: Art, Music, Literary and Scientific 
dent of the University of New Hamps 


Associations of Pennsylvania. 


Morning Theme: The Realization of Art, Lit elected president of the Pennsylvania 5 
erary, Music Ideals through a System of lege at a special meeting of th 
Education. cently. He will succeed Dr. John M 

Afternoon Theme: The Educational Usefulness who resigned in 1925 to become pr 


= Sees. er Rutgers University. 

ape 7 Dr. Hetzel is 44 years old, 
consin, and an A.B. graduate of the 
of Wisconsin in 1906. In 1905 hi 
LL.B. degree at Wisconsin. D 
ferred the honorary LL.D. degre 
1918 and the University of Main 


It is planned to have 
vania artists, authors, musicians and scien 
tists prest nt. These will be presented to the 


audience during the afternoon session. 


Wednesday—NoveMBER 10—ScnHoot DIRECTORS’ 


Day 
Association. in 1924. 


Sponsor: State School Directors’ 
The teaching and administ 


Theme: Financing Public Education. 


a4 
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institutions. 
lor nine takes 

or in English, 1908 psychology, Dr vde Milton 
1909-11; protessor of sociate protessor of ondary 
science, 1911-13, and di- Dr. Daniel Chauncey Knowlton 
service, 1913-17. He was _ tessor of \ 
New Hampshire College Aw the Th 
Mechanie Arts in 1917 and 


livers ty ol Southern 

Raymond C. Drewry, of the Li 
<0, W 3 n he became presi- Teachers College, New York, 

New Hampshire. Dr. Cesta ae 

bar of Wisconsin in professors of education, and 

Oregon in 1910. Bennett, formerly supervisor 


, 
S he resignation oO 
ince the resigi m ol Board of \ 


versily ¢ 


oeational Education, 
ry preside yt » Penn- 

¢ president of the Penn ciate professor of education. 

has bee n Judge H. Wal- 


the board of trustees AT the University of Wisconsin the 


changes go into effect at the begin: 


academic year: Dr. Kurt Koffka, of the Un 


sity of Wiseonsin, has been appointed for th 
EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND seat nei, ob maiden: ©, 2, Maliaes 
NEWS and Matthew E. Willing hi: » associat 


: yrofessors of education; 
Dr. HENRY SLOANE COFFIN Reger . 
sistant professor of physical education; 


; president of Union Theolog 


New York City, on October 4. 
the Reverend Dr. Arthur MeGit- 


Torgerson and S. W. Lefever, lecturers in 
cation, and Edwin M. Wyatt, lecturer in voe: 
tional education. J. Kimball Young has been 
aw appointed acting professor of sociology. Ger 
J. VaveHn has taken up his’ maine Guiot, of the State Normal School at 
dent of the Colorado Woman’s’ Kalamazoo, Mich., has been appointed pro 
as formerly president of Hardin fessor of physical education and Florence Cham 
rl. bers, of the high school, instructor. FY. E 
Govtp ScHURMAN, United States 5Schlatter, assistant professor of physical edi 
Germany, formerly president of tion, has resigned. 
ty, has arrived in New York Dr. Georce C, Kyte and Dr. Wm. C. Trow 
, have been added to the staff of the school of 


= , education at the University of Michigan. Dr. 
ttee of the National Education 


r New York City will give a din- 
ber 30 in honor of Dr. Francis G. 


Kyte will be associate protessor ol elementary 
education and supervisor; Dr. Trow will be as 
eile alt aiteailie hin ie Mahi al sociate professor of educational psychology 
1 president of the National Education Dr. Epwin Kaan, a recent graduate of 
Boston University School of Religious Educa 
E. Paris, of the University of Den- any oes ee eee agar 
/ . education at McAllister College, St. Paul, Minn 
nd Superintendent G. E. Brown, of Gree- 
been nominated as candidates for the Dr. Cuarves L. STONE, assistant professor of 
the Colorado Education Associa- psychology at Dartmouth College, has been pre 
moted to be protessor ol psy hology. 


ol of education of Harvard Uni- Dr. Cuaries A. Dickinson, a grad 
Sir J hn Adams will rive during the Clark University, has been appointed hea 
vear three half courses on the phi- the department of psychology in the | 


tion. sity of Maine. 
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Dr. CuHartes K. EpMunps, provost ot Johns 
Hopkins University, has resigned to accept 
position as American director of the new 
Lingnan University of China. Dr. Joseph S 
Ames, since 1898 professor of physics at the 
rsity, will succeed Dr. Edmunds as pro- 
vost. Dr. Edmunds, who was president otf Can 
ton Christian College in China for seventeen 


vears, became provost ol Johns Hopkins l! 


Dr. Hersert A. Howe has retired as dean ot 
the College of Liberal Arts and Graduate 
School of the University of Denver and is sue 
ceeded by former Associate Dean D. Shaw 
Dunean. 

KeNNETH O. Mason, of Brown University, 
has been appointed dean of freshmen in place 
of Dean W. R. Burwell, who resigned. 

W. I. SAUNDERS is the new dean of men at 
Ohio Wesleyan University, succeeding Profes 
sor William Hornell, who continues his work 


as head of the department ol physics. 


Proressor GrEorGE B. Curtis, of the depart- 
ment of economics at Lehigh University, has 
been appointed assistant dean and registrar. 
The retirement has been announced of Dr. Wil- 
liam Cleveland Thayer, professor ot the En- 
glish language and literature at Lehigh for 
thirty vears. 

Dr. J. Duncan Spaetu, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, will be during the coming year visiting 
professor in the department of English ot Reed 
College, Portland, Ore. 

AMONG the newly-appointed members of the 
Wheeler, of the department of nutrition, for- 
merly of the State University of Iowa; Profes- 
sor Alice H. Belding, of the department of 
physical education, formerly of Randolph- 
Macon College; Associate Professor Geoffrey 
W. Richardson, of the University of Leeds, En- 


gland, and Associate Professor Edward L. 


faculty of Vassar College are Professor Ruth 


Davison, of London 

Tue faculty of Lincoln University has been 
enlarged by the following additions: L. F. Bate, 
A.M., Ph.D., University of Chicago, professor 
of chemistry; L. S. Curtis, A.M., Columbia Uni 


versity, professor of economics; S. A. Brown, 


A M., Harvard Univ 


literature. 


AT the University of W 
sence for the whole or Tor 
have been granted to F. C. § 
philosophy; W. J. Mead, p: 


E. A. Gilmore, professor 


trow, protessor ot ps cl 
protessor ol highway eng 


professor of French; Paul K 
protessor of history; J. Ort 
fessor of Romance la 
Johnson, associate prote 
Fowlkes, associate protes 
T. Trewartha, assistant prof 
A. E. Lyon and R. B. Miche 
sors of Romance languages 
} ] 


sistant professor of Classics; 


assistant professor of home ¢ 


Wilson, assistant professor 


CHANGES in the positions 
sioner and assistant comn 
made in the summer by th 
Board of Regents and now 
are as follows: Dr. August 


has been assistant commiss 


professional education, was nam 


7 


missioner. He sueceeds D 


; 


who resigned as deputy com: 


sel. The appointment of | 


counsel had previously beer 
James Sullivan, who has be 


sioner for secondary edueat 


commissioner for higher and 


eation. Dr. George M. Wil 


sistant commissioner tor eleme! 


became assistant commissik 
education. Dr. J. Cayce 
been professor of school ad 
State University and was 
with the State Department 
came assistant commissioner 


eation. 


A NUMBER of changes have |! 


the summer in the department 


versity of the State of New 


} 


changes are the appointments ot 


Cormick as supervisor in the 


inspections division; José p 








ed C1 ppled Ch ldren’s Bu 
S. Van Liew as supervisor of 
lowing resignations are 
r A. Gray, supervisor ot 
L. Gould, supervisor of 
. G. Moore, library organizer 
Daniel 


nhvsical education bureau. 


extension division, and 


s. superintendent of schools 


been elected superin 
hoo!s to sueeeed Super 


\ Parlin. 
s nev work on November 


Superintendent 


Methuen he was superin 
n Manchester, N. H., and 


pervising principal in the 


rmerly of the Bridgewater, 


Schoo 


s now supervisor of the 
Military School, 


( rado Research Foundation a 
the selective character of see- 
being carried 


Dr. Frederick L. Whitney. 


n ( olorado Is 


Nson, Jr., has been elected 


University of Pennsylvania. 


l) N has been elected president 
edueation of Richwood, W. Va. 
Ss ( nN O. Davis, of the Univer- 


s managing editor of the new 


\ssociation Quarterly magazine. 


il. Latané, professor of American 
Johns Hopkins University, has 
cross of Legion of Honor in recog- 


iry and historieal work with refer- 


, ot the Hungarian National 
been elected president ot the 
mal Congress of Zoology, which 
B idapest from September 4 to 
congress was originally planned 


ut Was postponed owing to atter- 


ARTHUR F, 


» ot London, will visit a number of 


WINNINGTON INGRAM, 


eges and universities during Oc- 
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H M. MeENDENHALL, 
t Up 


Philadel p} la, was tound dead in his garage 


r Darby Tow: 


schools o 


recently, a victim of carbon monoxide gas He 
Was ltortv-one vears ot age 
Dr. Fow.er D. Brooks, associate prof I 


gave a semes ot lect 


ures oO! 
reading, arithmetic and the social s 
Baltimore County 


just closed at Towson, Md. 


Teachers 


first series of lectures on the 


THE 


established at Yale I niversity by the ils 
Charles Chauncey St Iman, “98, \ | be ven 
by Professor Gilbert Murray. regius professor 


ot Greek in the Univers ty of Oxtord, at dates 
rhe titles of the lectures 
are as follows: Tradition. The Molpé. Meter. 
Poetie Diction. Ar The Heroie Age 


Hamlet and Orestes. Conelusion. 


THE follow ing lectures have been arranged by 


to be announced later. 


hitecture 


the British Institute of Philosophical Studies 


for the forthcoming session, beginning on Octo 


ber }. 


In the Michaelmas term the Honorable 
Bertrand 


Russell \ ill rive two courses OL lec 
tures: (1) on the problems of philosophy, (2) 
on mind and matter. Dr. T. W. 
deliver ten lectures on medical psychology. Pri 
fessor G. Dawes Hicks will deliver ten lectures 
on the development of philosophy since 
A course on general psychology, by 


C. W. Valentine, 


should appeal to a wide aud 


ence. In the Lent term Dr. C. Delisle 

will lecture on the ph losophy ot social l¢ ind 
Professor J. ». Macker Ae on so al value | ‘ 
Very Reverend Dean Inge, dean of St. P 


é > 


has promised to give a course ot six lecture 


the philosophy of religion in the summer term 


AT the opening conterence tor the vear ol the 
faculty and committee of the George School 


Professor Elbert K. Fretwell, of Teacher ( 


lege, Columbia University, gave an address 01 
“Student Participation in Government of Se 
and Dr. Hugh Hartshorne, ot 


Teachers College, spoke on “Religious Life of 
I 


ondary Schools,” 


a Boarding School.” 

annual meeting of the East 
ern and Southern Division of the Colorado Edu 
Association to be held on November 11, 


Professor George D. 


SPEAKERS at the 


' 


eation 


12 and 13 will 


include 
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sitv, and President A. G. ¢ rane, ot the Univer 
sity of Wyoming. Speakers before the Western 
Div 310n ot the assoe@iation w ll be Dr. Wil c. 


Tne New York State Congress of Parents 

d Teachers holds its thirtieth annual conven- 
tion at the Hotel Pennsylvania on October 4. 
The speakers will include Dr. John H. Finley, 
Dr. Edward Stitt, associate superintendent of 
the New York City schools; Angelo Patri, Wil 
liam Rees Williams, Ernest E. Cole and Dr. 
Warren Giles. 


Tue first luncheon-meeting of the New York 
City Gregg Shorthand Teachers’ Association 
for the coming year will be held at the Hotel 
Pennsylvania on Saturday, October 16. Spe- 
cific problems in commercial education will be 
discussed at each of the luncheon-meetings 
planned for the year. The principal speaker 
at the opening meeting will be Herbert L. 
Rhoades, of the personnel division of the Metro 


politan Life Insurance Company. 


THe next annual meeting of the North Cen- 
tral Association of Colleges and Secondary 
Schools will be held in Chieago, on March 17, 


1S and 19, 1927. 


INCLUDED in the membership of the Society 
ot Women Geographers formed a year ago are 
forty-one women in nearly all parts of the 
world. Among them are those interested not 
only in geography, but in such allied sciences 
as ethnology, archeology, botany, natural his- 
tory, sociology, folk-lore, arts and crafts. Har- 
riet Chalmers Adams, of Washington, is presi- 
dent of the organization. Marguerite Harrison, 
of New York, is treasurer, and Blair Niles, of 
New York, is secretary. 


THE centenary of Gettysburg College was 
celebrated last week in a program covering 
three days. It opened Tuesday, with a service 
of praise in the afternoon, including a sermon 
by Professor H. C. Alleman, secretary of the 
faculty, and an alumni dinner in the evening, 
followed by a reception for women. On Wed- 
nesday morning addresses were delivered by 


Dr. F. H. Knubel, Dr. J. B. Markward and Dr. 


A. Faulkner, of Drew T] 
Protessor L. A. Weigle, 
School; President A. H: 


College, and official visitir 


ceived from sister institut 
ner was @ivel in the eve 
morning, Dr. H. E. Ja 


ary, delivered an address, 
John Aberly was inaugu1 
dent ot the semi ary, fillir 
by the death last winte1 
master. Professor R. T. St 
H. D. Hoover will be 
protessor of New Testame 
protessor ol practical theol 
which chairs they have bee: 


the board of directors. 


A trust fund which is exp 
$3,000,000, all of whiel 
charitable, philanthropic and 
poses, was established in th 
George I. Alden, for twe1 ty- 
sor of mechanical engineeri 


Polytechnic Institute 


GIFTS amounting to over $2 


during the past year, have er 


College to initiate one of tl 


building programs in its hist 


) 


iv 


mous gift of $1,000,000 has m: 


begin work on the new library, t 


ing been broken in the middl 


Dr. Hamitton Hout, former 


Independent and now pres dent 


lege, has announced a gift of 


Homer Gage, of Worcester, 


sit) 


M 


George E. Warren, of Manchester, 


used in erecting a new chapel. 
of a fund of $5,000,000 whi 


hopes to raise in an effort 


ideal college of liberal arts in 


PLANS to build a new coll 
N. Y., have been formulated 


ship of George R. Hardie, of 


the State of New York; Re 


Cadman, State Treasurer Le\ 


Colonel Theodore Roosevelt. and 


been called to diseuss the proj 


















mr 


e 


tizens of Brook 
luncheon at the 
anned for Saturday, October 

tv of such an undertak 
ed. According to the pre 
eolleve will be non political, 


This 


from a 


privately endowed. 


hundred is distinct 
ndred which was formed by 
ot the ot 


cam 


dent Chamber 
! klvn, to undertake a 
funds for a college in Brooklyn. 
fered $1,000,000 tor a privately 
re in Brooklyn, provided that the 
could be 


$10,000,000 endowment 


fiseal year ending June 30, a 


e State Agricultural College at 
la physical education building for 
Aberdeen 


rmal College at were 


of $380,000. The money was 
ate cigarette tax, the pro 
are devoted solely to the con 


buildings for the state university 


is gift of $10,000 to provide a 
of the United States Constitu 
received by Boston University. 
Hartford, Conn., 


onymous gift of $50,000. 


rd Seminary, 


in ar 


Hill Publishing Company has 
shed a fund of $5,000 a year to 
H. MeGraw Fund to 
ving Practices of Industrial Mar- 


fund, 


the James 


which is given in honor of 


MeGraw, is being established at the 


Siness 


School for the collection of 


istrial marketing and advertising. 


tT} 
1! 


ind to be established for the pur- 


taining ease material in this field, and 


an opportunity for the school to 


te some of the problems of scientific 





I 


+ 


k A. Apporr, headmaster of Law- 


School, has notified the Walter Camp 
(‘on 


mittee and the authorities of 


versity that 1,850 private preparatory 


articipate in the memorial which 
at New Haven for the late Walter 
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S5SOO000 se} 


at New Orleans. 


Schoo] 


memor Mr. Prevost’s s iy ). Pre 
vost ! died I e atte vy ( ~ ‘ 
Ve , 

| Extension ot the Hebre | ! eT 


Jerusalem is ou ced bv Dy Jud l Mi: 
nes, acting chancellor, on his retur Li 
don and Paris atter eonterences ti Tie 
roverning and acade! lw’ COUnCcLUS The vd . 
tration intends endowing a chair of gen 
chemistry in addition to the existing organi 
chemistry, to appoint a director ot the mer 


biological institute, to create a hygiene depart 


ment, increase the budget and to institute at 
Palestine a natural history and a new mathe 
matics department Phe Institute be 


headed 


Gottingen, while 


Dr. Landau, ot 


Protessor Orstei , of Holland, 


the mathematician, 


by 


will supervise the construction of the 


institute. Professorships contemplated will in 


al d 
the 


clude Jewish sociology nth ropology 
Hebrew 
Bible philosophy and history and Taln 


The 


is $200,000, apart from building expenses, the 


poetry during Spanish period, 


udical 


jurisprudence. budget tor the 


coming year 


latter including a large central building for the 
Institute ol Jewish studies, a school ot Onrietr tal 


the $500,000 


Rosenbloom, of Pitt 


studies, and an auditorium from 


lett by Sol 


endowment 
burgh. 
Tu! 


Information 


News Bulletin published by the Ru 
Washington, D. C., re 
ports that, during 1924-25, “the People’s Con 


RSFSR had under 


Bureau, 


missariat of Education of 


its authority 75 academies and scientific re 
search institutes, eleven academic librari 176 
museums, 61 science and art institutions and 


societies, 202 scientific al d local re searcl sin i¢ 
ties either maintained on budget funds or e1 
state 111 national parl s and 


joying subsidies, 


nature reserves and 1,303 local researc} sti 
tutions and societies united by the Cent Bu 
reau of Local Research.” 

AMBASSADOR CROWDER, professor nd stu 


dents of Havana University and Cuban officia 


the 


met Ryndam, 


steamship 
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versity,” on its arrival at Havana, Cuba Five 
hundred students and protessors on the ship 
were entertained at a luncheon and taken on a 
trip through the « ly. They salled Ol eeptem 


ber 24 tor Color 


iG Po =| students have arrived 1! this 
country to tua at Vassar, Wellesley, Pitts 


burgh and Columbia under scholarships of the 


> 


Errorts of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com 
merce to do honor to teachers who have served 
the city school system for a quarter of a cen 
tury or more will probably have to be discon 


tinued. At the first meeting for the new school 


vear of the Brooklyn Teachers Association it 
developed that, while the teachers are apprecia 
tive of the spirit which prompted the plan of 
the Chamber of Commerce, they are averse to 


the publicity involved. 


A “SPEECH tournament” is in progress in the 
North Carolina School for the Deat at Mor- 
vanton, in which 15 intermediate and advanced 
classes are competing. Two groups are formed, 
of those who have no hearing, and of those who 
can hear to some extent or have acquired some 
speech ability. Tests are conducted for ae 
euracy and for intelligibility. No prizes are 
offered, but ribbon badges are given winners 1n 


each round. 


DISCUSSION 
THE LINCOLN SCHOOL EXPERIMENT 


THIS experiment in bringing out the creative 
impulse in children was carried on by the re- 
quest of Dr. Otis W. Caldwell, the director of 
the Lineoln School, Teachers College, for five 
years—1920 to 1925. The results were printed 
in the school paper—mimeographed on a sheet 
for local distribution and reprinted in the vol- 
ume “Creative Youth,” by Professor Mearns, 
who was the guiding spirit in the work. 

Several factors entered in to make the experi- 
ment the success it was. Chief among these 
must have been the personality of the teacher. 
Then infinite tact and patience, a careful study 
and planning of method were potent factors. 
There was never any suggestion that such a one 


write a poem-or a story. There was never any 


hurrying—nor was thers 
time limit when the work h: 
ot the teacher. The wh 
spontaneous—the result of 
effort on the part of the you 
of a flood of teeling and e 
rise to the poems writte1 
Along with the actual « 


1 


have come a corresponding 
ation of lite’s experiences 
portray. The creative impul 
to display itself seems to « 


partments ol school activities 


on first thought—to thin} 
takes its power out in the 
prose, or painting or musie « 
things which are thought of 
arts. Second thought, however 


confine the creative impulse 
eeivable that this faculty may 
department of human activ 
matics, philosophy or what 
guided and nurtured, this 
tribute much to the success 
any student—no matter 
may be. 


The creative impulse seems « 


“In the first year of this exper 


Professor Me arns, “we had, unt 


school year, only ehild ke vel 


in the eighth grade. The wor 


students in the later years of 


does not partake of “childlike 
ing that growth had take 
process was a perfectly non 


with small beginnings and 


t 
l 


vears went on. We may acco 


the fact that the years brought 


ences and new emotions, wl 


child in the usual school, are 1 


the child and which are certainly n¢ 


( 


ot 


to express themselves. But wit! 


it was different. These new 


came all the more wonderful be 


allowed to have their full fruit 


taneous self-expression encouragt 


charge of the experiment. 


Another phase which we mus 


TY 


one which makes a great appe: 


writer. That is, the change 1 
ing—by that we mean the cl 


y 


x 


i 


Yr) 


+ 











liseussed. Poetry, fiction, 


| their place in the reading 
oped also a keen literary 
school chil- 


mo amongst 


} 


tT. The school 


reading of the 
-s made out by their elders. 
ling was also deve loped 

ther with the use of proper 
rect grammar, without having 


hases over-emphasized to 


r them disagreeable to th 


neriment 1s at once interesting, 
ost stimulating. But questions 
consideration must be given to 
ve certain problems which 
lea of carrying on this important 
tional work 
se care must be used in selecting 
rsonnel used. The faculty must 
d see beyond the bare limits 
( tually accomplished by an experi- 
this. We feel that 


prove a hindrance—the dominat- 


; training in 


this personal situation is per- 


ist be The ordi- 


humdrum school program must 


detachment. 


of the way. Neither faculty nor 


} 


be limited in any way by the 


routine regularity which 


to tie 


them down. 


er presentation—to the student—of 


uuld seem to be of primary im- 


But to attempt to explain the matter 
9 tudent would at onee damn the whole 


Rather, this must be gotten—tacitly— 


sion and personality of the in- 


» will always be sympathetic and 
d who will gradually draw out 
dormant in the child mind and who 
irage and guide the self-expression 


s—most times all too vainly—for a 
be no doubt about the reasonable- 
s plan of creative education. It gives 


asis—brings education to a new point 


I . is smugness and traditional methods. But 
pres ‘til remains the old bugbear of examina- 
. must be passed—of college entrance 


s which must be fulfilled—if we are 
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rong oO vold « ets vit | ( j 
trends And these examinations a ure 
ments « not be met u less there is me 
along the old lines How to get | these Is 


tion. 

We feel, however, that ever now much « 
be dons along the line ot 
the creative impuls¢ 
fostered and allowed to 
pered by the definite requirements imposed b 
our present school program. Suffice to say it 1s 
pioneer work in the mht direction, and wher 
the educational world catches the visio 


hence the 


institutions carrying on the 


is not a long time 


and kindred 


sort of work will be found to have set off th 


flash which is due to revolutionize the training 


ot the 


St. FairH’s Sx HOOL, 
oe 2 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


MORE ABOUT PH.D.’S 


IN a democracy patriotism is not enoug! 


We need leaders with vision, strong men and 
women who have enough background and kr 
edge to develop a sense of constructive eriticism 


and who have enough moral stamina and energy 


to put into positive use this critical judgment 
The sentimental flag-waver has his place, but it 
is a very small place Just so in educatior \ 
Ph.D. degree is far from enough. Our seh 

and colleges have altogether too fe men who 


are well-trained, broadly and deeply, and who 


have enough personal power and magnetism to 


] 
ana 


thrill and inspire susceptible young men 


‘ 


women. The Ph.D. is only a small part of the 


teacher. 
Too many Ph.D.’s have no interest in peop! 
One ot my triends, an 


or in things at large. 


internationally known mathematician, wa 
shocked some years ago when he learned that | 
had spent a summer in a broker's office. Sev 


eral other Ph.D. friends complained that space 
work on a metropolitan daily was far beneat! 
the dignity of a historical research student 
And many of my former colleagues thought that 
I was committing an educational crime because 
I spent a brisk October afternoon at a footba 


game rather than in the library. Keep on your 
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subject morning, noon and night! Bore your 
frends th 7 ur sear subject; become 
angry if they d 10t show 
keep away iro ‘ , athleties, the 
These are tl s of the graduate s 
tr confinins 
ot contact 
people, ce a definite : 
CONSC1O ‘tfor o remain a social being. 
most craduat tud I lo not make this effort. 
I do not blame the stu . The system expects 
| » dedicate sey of his most energetic 
research. It often happens that he 
personality become lost in the work. 
He is ite misled into believing that in com 
pleting his limited piece of research he is ful- 
filling an edueational mission. His research 
over, his degree won, he suddenly must associate 


with people and he then finds that he has lost a 


rreat part of any personal magnetism he may 


have had. To be a great teacher one can not 
afford to lose even a trifle of this inspiring 
loree. 

As the system works, moreover, an embryo 
Ph.D. must choose a thesis subject from an ex- 


tremely limited field. Seldom is he fired with a 
passion for his work. It is a job to be finished 
with expedition, for upon it depends academic 
promotion. Even the choice of a subject must 
be made quickly. Almost the first subject sug 
gested or hit upon is accepted and the work 
begins. 

As soon as a subject. is chosen one becomes 
a poseur. One always earries books, a copy of 
a literary magazine and a package of three by 
five ecards. One is always working. A Ph.D. 
born a few years ago used to sit in the appro- 
priate seminar room in the university library 
every Saturday afternoon between two and four 
o'clock. He would say to me: “Don’t go to the 
game, Professor Conrad will be here, he always 
comes at about two o’clock.” Of course, it was 
creditable to be seen at work by the head of the 
department on a Saturday afternoon! 

That is the difficulty. There is too much “in- 
voluntary servitude” in this quest for the Ph.D. 
degree. It is an unnatural procedure in which 
too many lose their ability to inspire. They 
sink into a contented state of dullness. And 
after the degree is won few men go further into 


research, and most find that their time is spent 


crux of the problem 


tem in such a way thi 
be men of energy, men 
bbed 


have not been ro 


asm so vital in dealing 


young women. 


RMANTOWN, PH 


QUOTATIONS 
TEACHERS’ SALARIES IN 
YORK CITY 
How to remunerate 
merit has always been 
charged with the adminis 
schools. It is obviously 
department head in any civi 
the salaries of his subordinat 
private employ on the b: 
each individual’s worth. 
lar as compensation Is co 
dead level with 
her rank. 
The Citizens’ Committe 
ries hopes to improve this 
of “supermaximum” rates 
proposed every teacher perfo 
service would receive an a 
ment for a stated number of 
mal” maximum had been rea 
teachers this would be attai 
vear ol service. From then « 
mum” of $200 to $250 a yea 
for three additional years to su 


possessed professional qualif 
of those required for appointment 
This may not be an ideal p! 
tion, but it is at least better t! 
one, which rewards the conscx 
indifferent in precisely the 
provide recognition for th 
cient interest in his job 
work. It would offer an u 
vet out of the rut of daily 
ance at summer sessions or 
should stimulate the entir 
become better acquainted 


opments in a profession 
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ideas and adaptin; superintendent 
» classroom. man; Joh 
f the commit- 
Instead of 
tor each 
advances 
had been passed. 
at during the first few superintendent o 
he teacher is less valu- KE. Finch, 
»f the training school ter public schools, 
ted by practical experience. Foberg, director of sci 
MeGaughy, under whose di- Department of Public 
been drawn up, and Robert Pa.; John M. Foote, 
argely responsible tor the State Department 
tizens’ Committee, have done La.; Thomas W. Goslii 
e attention to the principles schools, Madison, Wis.; 
determination of rector, School of Education, 
cago, Chicago, Ill.; E. E. Lewis, superintend 
rates recommended in of schools, Flint, Mich.; William MeAndrew, 
is another matter. The ‘SUperintendent of schools, Chicago, Ill.; Frank 
W. Pickell, superintendent ot 
N. J.; Harold O. Rug 


Teachers College, Columbia 


hat its schedules would 
ar to the city budget. It p 
answer the query which 
s will put: Where is E. Seott, superintendent of schools, Springfield, 
The Sun, New York. Mass.; Frank E. Spaulding, 
Edueation, Yale University; 
SOCIETIES AND MEETINGS one area of s« —_ Dayt 
CONFERENCE ON THE JUNIOR te a eee ak a 
HIGH SCHOOL of schools, Atlanta, Ga.; A. 
eaders from all sections of the sistant superintendent of schools, Denver, 
at the National Education As H. B. Wilson, superintendent of school 
lquarters in Washington, D. C., ley, Calif.; John W. Withers, dean, 
ould be taught in the junior Education, New York University, Ne 


City, and William B. Snow, assistant 


ledge, habits, skills and atti- tendent of schools, Boston. Mass. 


>= 


e 25,000,000 boys and girls in our This group is representative of the 
1 equipped in order to succeed ful and progressive thinking among both ec 
nd to promote the social well- and university experts and public school ad 
s the question on which the De ministrators. They bring to bear on the ques 
Superintendence of the National tion, “What shall be taught 
wiation has focused the attention school?” the best educational theory 
nembers and the teachers of the tice which have been developed. 
past three years. The curriculum This commission seeks to serve 
he department is the guiding of local school systems that are building 
ng under its auspices are twelve of study. It feels that every state, co 
es. The following members of large city must deve lop its own course of 
nission On the curriculum These local groups, however, can be helped 
n, D. C., Friday and Saturday national committee which pools the best 
a two-day conference. and presents illustrat 


n includes: Edwin C. Broome, According to the 
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concept on 


science, musie and 
under le rection, he comes into pos 
and action destined 
throughout life. 
known ed 
eators, their time and thought, 
is likely 
provement what is taught in our publie 


schoo S 


>a far-reaching effect in the im 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND 
STATISTICS 


THE CORRECTION OF CONSTANT 
ERRORS IN COLLEGE MARKS 


THE purpose of this paper 1s, first, to present 
some statistical data on variations in marks be 
tween different instructors and different de 
partments when psychological test scores and 
averages of marks made in the freshman year 
by the members of the different classes are used 
as standards, and second, to suggest a method 
of using these standards so as to make it pos 
sible to reduce materially the average differ 
ences in level between the marks given by dif 


ferent instructors. The principle that college 


marks should be distributed so as to conform 
in a general way to the normal probability curve 
is assumed: the problem here is to suggest a 
practical method of applying this principle to 
all kinds of college classes. It will be shown 
that selective factors operate to make some 
classes more intelligent than others, and hence 
that marks can not be distributed equitably by 
the methods often followed in attempting to 


make them conform to the normal curve. 


VARIATIONS IN FRESHMAN MARKS 
As there is greater uniformity in the courses 
taken in the freshman year than in the later 
vears it seemed desirable to examine the varia- 

tions in marks in freshman courses first. 
Method: For uniformity the study is confined 
to marks received by freshmen in the College 
of Liberal Arts in Syracuse University for the 

Or 


first semester of 1924-25. Classes from ten 


different de partments t 


were selected w 


nstructors 
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li the 
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Constant Error 


_ 


imn in the table shows the ex- 
the median mark in each elass 


the standard determined by com- 


test marks and the 


This, the writer believes, 


hologieal 


sh 1. 


the constant error in 


these courses. Comparison 


is in English with those in 
shows a difference of less 
but 


1.5 points. 


nts in every case one, in 


The 


scores alone as a 


a difference otf 


give about the same result 
the 


nen 


i by combining them with 


error equals the subject median 


of the English and psychological 


Z’s refer to different instructors 


nd are not course numbers. 


AND SOCIETY 


VARIATIONS 


In 


variations in marks and on differen 


ting different department 


students elec 
has been made of the 
dur ny 


members 


minor courses 


vears by 
eral arts. The special 

termine whether students electing to ma 
minor in different departments show any sign 
cant differences in capacity as indies 


chological test 


scores or 


ship as indicated by 
freshman year. 
been ¢ mp ited 


Method: An average has fir 


freshman work exclusive of 
Then 
computed for the work done in the major and 


nors. <A 


been available for most of 


of each senior’s 


one-hour courses. averages have been 


in each of the two mi 
test 


these st udent 5. 


psychological 


seore ha 3 


These results were then rrouped 


by departments, all majors and minors in the 


same department being placed together. Three 


averages (means) have then been computed 


first, the 
majors and minors in courses in the department; 


the 


average mark received by all the 


second, average mark received by these 


same students on all freshman courses except 


noted above; and third, the average mark 


as 
received by these students on the psye hologieal 


test. 
the marks 


This makes it possible to determine how 
received in major and m 
compare with capacity as shown on the psycho 
test 
the freshman year. 
Results: The 


departmental students are shown in 


logical and with average performance in 


results of this comparis 


Table 


Subject averages vary from 74.25 to 86 


averages for the 
84.71; 


from 73 50 to 


freshman same groups 
75.65 to psycholog cal 


G? 40). Judg 


from and 


averages vary 


by freshman averages and psychological 


seores, relatively more of best 
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psychology. For our purposes it nne 
sary to analyze the causes of these difference 
shown thei 


it is sufficient to have 


The last 
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column in the table shows 
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by combinu t 
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marks and the psvchologieal 
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error. 


treshman 
test 


averace 
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scores 


constant 


Chemistry 
Mathematics 
Geology 
Physics 


Average cor 


the method used the average constant 


marking is found to be 1.78 points. 


With 
error of 
This may be interpreted in a variety of ways, 
but it raises very definitely the question as to 
If it is 
adjudged to be so, then all the constant errors 
1.78 added to them. 


whether it is a legitimate deviation. 


should have a 
The rather close agreement of the freshman 


averages with the psychological test averages is 
The cor- 


evident from inspection of the table. 
3 The constant error equals the subject average 
minus the mean of the freshman and psychological 


test averages. 


been designated as he 
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ence method and eo 
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such independently 
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and minor averages is rai 

If taken at face values th 
uncorrected averages suggest 
more closely related to succes 
year than it is in the 
This is probably true for the r 
less capable students tend to 
in the junior and senior years 
where the marking is relatively 
more capable students are more 
the the 
hard. 

The fact that 
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part due to the fact that the p 
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or attitude of the student, 
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‘ due to ] cause. 
personal judgment is 
n marked differences be this seems to attach too much 
the same department and psychological test seores it 
classes taught by the the result will be 
suggestion often made the present case, 
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od of years be made to asking that teachin 
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yrobability curve is like marks will show 


expected that the lligence. 

departments i be the 

theoretical basis is eVl THE NORMAI 
abstract and more difficult 

thematies, will select students > 1 normal « 

ge capacity than is found in equitable way several 
That this theoretical view First. the number of 

the facts is shown by Table 2. relatively unselected 


} 


use the normal curve in an only for an entire freshman class 


must involve an adjustment to does not hold for the numero. 
ferences found between different If, however, the freshman class 
rent departments. To do this to give a reasonably normal dis 
to determine upon a general simple and easy matter (requirin 
used in comparing different some statistical and clerical work) 
entire distribution as the basis of 
tion of marks in small classes. A method 
TION OF STANDARD doing this will be explained presently. 
we have used psychological test second most important requisi 
1 marks and the average of all normal curve in marking is an agreement 
‘ks as standards. None of these, the relative numbers of A’s. 
thout objections, but this is a given in the freshman year 
and must have a practical curve to terminate at 2.5 SD 
freshman year in most col the average this would give us 
gical test score is the only With a five point seale of marks 
be made available for use it would seem the log 
It should then be used. represent 1 SD 
use it is better to convert enrve. This would give 


rical test scores to a scale the itv or difficulty so t 
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ference bet f f r between 


and a D naer s h con ‘ » theoretical above will vary 


nil ] ] 
ould be as index Marks assigned 
24.2 per cent.,; classes will tend to be 


per cent.; D, 24.2 per cent.; E, 6.7 per different year groups 


There of course no necessary reason culty. 


why this particular number of E’s should be 


given. It should be determined practically by 
the standard whi an institution desires to 
maintain. If failing 7 per cent. does not secure 
work of a sufficiently high quality the number 
may well be increased. But for the sake of 
uniformity this should be settled by faculty 


action and 





should affect common practice rather 





than be a matter to be settled by each faculty 
member. With a larger number of failures the 
number of higher marks would naturally be re 
duced. In this case the proper distribution of Chart to illustrate meth 
A’s, B’s, C’s and D’s could easily be determined index marks of the memt 
by any qualified statistician. wae we ee 
; F freshman class. As illustra 
1e freshman distribution 
APPLICATION TO CLASS USE while the mean of the class in 

In applying the above program in determin as represented is 70.5 with a SD of 8.7, 
ing the distribution of marks in particular 
classes the procedure suggested is as follows: In using this method there is no intent 
(1) Determine the mark (psychological test instructors must turn in for every ¢ 
score, freshman average or combination of number of A’s, B’s, C’s, ete., eal f 
these) of each student in the freshman class. ¢hart of index marks. There will nat 
(2) Convert these marks to a seale with the gome legitimate variation. 
central tendency and variability aimed at in the distribution of all the marks turned 
the distribution of freshman marks, e.g., a mean instructor in a period of 
of 75 and a SD of 10. This may be necessary should agree very closely with the 
to avoid errors in freshman marks or to correct bution of the index marks of 
the reduction in variability caused by averag- ing that period. 
ing any marks. These corrected average marks Few instructors will have « 
are to be called index marks or averages. (3) vr the inclination to make the 
Make a chart (or table) showing the distribu this kind of information, but 
tion of the index marks or averages of the’ jn a rather rough way it should 
entire freshman elass. This will generally tend to a marked extent the average 
to approach a normal curve in ease of a large level of grading. 
class. (4) Print or mimeograph a quantity of would be advisable 
these charts or of charts showing normal dis trained clerk available t 
tributions in case the freshman distribution 1s faculty members in making 
nearly normal. (5) Prepare for the instructor their marks correspond exact 
of each class a chart similar to Figure 1 show tendency and variability of the 
ing the distribution of the index marks of that the same group. Such 
particular class in relation to the distribution gun, should spread until 
of the index marks of the entire freshman class in marking would be virtually elimina! 
or to a normal distribution. Many classes will ROBERT 5. 


of course be a mixture of sophomores and SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
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